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AT  NORTHWESTERN 

JANUARY   29.   iMONDAY 
Mid-Year  Examinations  begin 

FEBRUARY   3,   SATURDAY 
Saturday   Noon   Forum 

FEBRUARY   7,  WEDNESDAY 
Phi   Gamma   Delta  Formal 

FEBRUARY   9.   FRIDAY 

Registration   for   Second   Semester   begins 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha   Formal 
Kappa   Alpha   Theta   Formal 

FEBRUARY    10,    SATURDAY 
Saturday    Noon   Forum 
Phi   Kappa   Psi   Formal 
Phi  Delta   Theta   Formal 

FEBRUARY    12.  MONDAY 
Second   Semester  Classes   begin 

FEBRUARY    14,    WEDNESDAY 
Town   Club    Luncheon 

FEBRUARY    16,   FRIDAY 

Phi      Kappa      Sigma      Formal,      Tower 
Town    Club 


ATHLETICS 

JANUARY   27,  SATURDAY 

Swimming.    Chicago   at   Evanston,    prac 


FEBRUARY  3,  SATURDAY 
Basketball,   Wabash   at   Evanston 

FEBRUARY  6,  TUESDAY 

Basketball,    Indiana   at   Bloomington 

FEBRUARY   10,   SATURDAY 
Swimming   Chicago,    at   Chicago 
Wrestling,    Ohio    at    Columbus 

FEBRUARY   13,  TUESDAY 

Basketball,   Minnesota   at   Evanston 

FEBRUARY    17,  SATURDAY 
Swimming,    Michigan    at    Evanston 
BaskctbalL  Chicago  at  Evanston 
Wrestling,   Chicago,    at   Chicago. 


OFF  THE 


LEXICON 


DINE  AND  DANCE 

CONGRESS  HOTEL 
Michigan  and  Congress. 
Dance  to  the  inimitable  Carlos  Molina 
and  his  mirimba  band  in  the  Joseph 
Urban  Room.  U'eek  days  and  Sunday. 
$1.00  minimum  and  $1.00  supper. 
Saturday,  cover  charge  $1.00.  mini- 
mum   $!.oo. 

STEVENS  HOTEL 
Michigan   and   Seventh. 
Boulevard    Room    with    Charley    Agncw 
and    his    band    boys.       Special    dinners. 
$1.25     to     $1.75.       Suppers    after    ten. 
$1.00.       No    cover. 

HOTEL  LA  SALLE 
Madison    and   La  Salle. 
The    Blue    Room.    Dinner    $1.50    every 
night,    minimum    $1.50. 

ARAGON  BALLROOM 
Lawrence   and    Broadway. 
Wayne  King  and  the  boys.  Costs,   $1.50 
to    $1.85.       $1.50      until      6      Sunday. 
Estimates  per  couple,   refreshments  extra. 

THE  STABLES 

Broadway   near   Devon   and   Sheridan. 
Just  the  spot  for  us  farmers.      No  cover. 
$1    minimum    per   person.      Floor   show 
and   dancing. 

THE   LIMEHOUSE 
1563    Howard. 

Barney    Richards'    orchestra.      No   cover, 
no   minimum.      Dinners   very    reasonable. 

BLACKHAWK 

Wabash   at   Randolph. 
Hal  Kemp  and  Deane  Janis.   Smart  floor 
show.       Dinner    $1.25.    Supper    $1.50. 
No    cover. 

PRAKE    HOTEL 

North   Michigan   Ave. 
Clyde   McCoy   and   his   Crusaders   in    the 
Gold    Coast    Room.      Dinner     6     to     9. 
$1.75.    $1.00   supper   and    ti.oo    mini- 
mum   after    9. 


> 

c 


RAINBOW  GARDEN 
Clark  and   Lawrence. 
Jewel    Stein    and    his    band.    $1.50    din- 
ner;   without    dinner    after    9,    50c    per 
person    admission.     Si. 00    on    Saturdays 
and    Sundays. 

CAI^TON  TEA   GARDENS 

Corner  Wabash  and   Van   Buren. 

Louis    Panico    and    his    orchestra.       No 

cover,    no   minimum. 

MORRISON  HOTEL 
Madison   and   Clark. 

Terrace  Garden.  Clyde  Lucas  playing.' 
No  cover.  $1.50  to  $2.00  dinner  after 
5:30. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 
Clark  and  Randolph. 
College    Inn.       Noble     Sissle     and     Paul 
Ash.      Good    floor   show.    6    to    9.    din- 
ner $1.75   to   $2.50.   Supper  $1.50.   No 
cover,    no    minimum. 

BISMARCK   HOTEL 
Randolph   and   Wells. 
Walnut    Room.       Ted    Weems's    orches- 
tra.     Floor      show.      Minimum      charge 
$1.50.   Dinner   $1.75    to   $2.55. 

VISTA  DEL  LAGO 
No  Man's  Land. 

Dine  and  dance  in  a  truly  metropolitan 
atmosphere  that  is  only  a  jump^  from 
the  campus.  No  minimum  .  or-  cover 
charge. 

AFTER  DATE  STOPS 

COOLEYS 

Evanston.  Three  famous  cupboards, 
all  different  and  yet  inviting.  Known 
to  all  Northwestern  for  its  delectable 
cuisine. 

THE  HUT 

Opposite  Willard  Hall.  Good  food, 
well    served,    in    a    collegiate   atmosphere. 

SAN  PEDRO  . 

No  Man's  Land.  A  haven  for  hungry 
and   thirsty   students. 

NORMANDY  TEA  ROOM 

No  Man's  Land.  Food,  music  and 
dancing,   as  you   like   it. 

THE   SHIP  '-' 

Howard  St.  just  off  Clark. 
Sandwiches    and    beverages    of   all    kinds. 
Reasonable    prices.    Other    diverse    places 
west  of  town  about  which  no  authentic 
information   has  been    found. 

CLUB  CHATEAU 

Church   Street   .    .    .   One-half   blocK   east  . 
of  Waukegan   Road. 

A  really  fine  place  to  stop  with  the  best. 
of  food  and  friendship.  An  ideal  spot 
for    that    discriminating    date-.         -•^•. 
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POLLY'S  PEARLS 


The  impressions  of  hell  week  differ  according  to  the 
outlook.      In  this  case  only,   reverse  cracks  below  the 

belt  are  legal,  encouraged,  and  very  heartily  received 

by   the   upperclassmen. 

However,  it's  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  fellows,  and 
when  it's  all  over  think  of  the  swell  memories  you 
carry  around  with  you — memories  which  you  pass  on 
down  to  the  boys  that  follow  you. 

Our  sincere  attitude  toward  would-be  induction 
week  is  that  it  should  continue  in  existence.  There 
are  few  memories  of  college  life  which  linger  more 
forcefully  or  more  pleasantly  in  our  minds  after  we 
leave  school  than  the  activities  of  that  week.  The 
sting  of  paddles  soon  disappears  and  we  remember  the 
funny  things  we  did — the  embarrassment  they  caused 
us  and  the  enjoyment  we  derived  from  fulfilling  sup- 
pressed  desires   simplified   by    the    camouflage   of    hell 


week. 

We  really  feel  seriously  in  favor  of  a  moderated 
form — no  ear  niching,  no  thumb  hanging,  no  literal 
tongue  twisting — or  other  Sigma  Nu  tricks,  but  just  a 
common,  unadulterated,  good  old  fashioned  garden 
variety  of  a  hell  week — a  la  Beta  Theta  Pi, 

When  we  come  to  Exams  college  torture  becomes 
even  broad-minded,  and  the  femmes  join  the  suffering. 
The  subject  leaves  us  cold  as  we  think  of  it — mars 
our  happiness  as  we  approach  it — and  brings  upon  us 
unwelcome  tremors  of  cold  and  clammy  sweat  as  we 
take  it. 

We  decline  further  discussion  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject, and  look  forward  with  more  than  usual  zeal  to 
looking  backward  next  month  on  this  visit  with  you, 
for  by  that  time  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  winter 
exams  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.     Good  Luck! 
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A  NEW  DEAL 

Polly  naturally  appreciates  criticism.  There  is  no 
difficulty  entailed  in  improving  her  style  and  material 
by  mere  critical  survey  without  suggestion.  We 
vvould  not  take  offense  nearly  so  much  at  the  criticism 
directed  at  Polly  if  mingled  with  it  were  contributions 
from  the  authors  of  that  criticism.  They  could  em- 
body suggestions  which  they  might  have,  but  never 
offer  us,  for  improving  the  points  to  which  they 
object.  We  earnestly  request  this  courtesy  on  their 
part. 

However,  Polly,  is  entering  on  a  New  Deal.  She 
realizes  it,  and  with  the  optical  assistance  of  a  pair 
of  spectacles — has  managed  to  perceive  possibilities — 
and  not  too  minute  ones  at  that. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  clean  humor — there  is 
such  a  thing  as  finding  individuals  who  can  write 
it  cleverly — there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  student  body 
that  would  appreciate  it.  Whether  it  is  possible  to 
locate  all  these  necessities  at  Northwestern  remains  to 
be  seen.  We  have  faith  in  Northwestern.  We  think 
it  can  be  done.     It  rests  with  you  to  prove  our  faith! 

We  ask  only  this  —  no  criticism  of  the  PARROT 
without  suggestion — campus  contribution  —  student 
support. 

The  Parrot  box  in  U.  H.  basement  is  meant  for 
campus  material — the  editor  is  at  your  service  in 
Publications  Office,  U.  H.    loi. 

Let's  give  Polly  a  New  Deal!  Are  You  With  Us!! 

— H.  M.  S. 
«■  ♦  <» 


—  Bull  Session! 
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SHOP 


AT  THE 


CO-OP 


f  f 


TRADE  IN 

YOUR  OLD 

TYPEWRITER 

on  a 

NEW  UNDERWOOD 

REMINGTON 

or 

CORONA 

Liberal  Allowances — Let 
Our  Typewriter  Expert 
Give   You   An   Estimate 


PING-PONG  TABLES 
PADDLES  -  BALLS  -  NETS  -  SETS 


—FOR  EXAMS- 
OUTLINE 
REVIEWS 


ALL  SUBJECTS 


TYPEWRITERS 
RENTED 

AND 

REPAIRED 

WORK    GUARANTEED 
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RUSHING  AND  INDUCTION  AT  RENAISSANCE  COLLEGE  1347  A.  D. 


OLD 
MAN 


Old  Man  Outer  World  has  been 
laughing  at  the  collegian  ever  since 
he  got  his  large-capacity  stadia  and 
his  fur  coat,  which  was,  of  course, 
back  in  the  "whoopee  days."  We've 
been  laughing  —  that  is.  some  of 
us  have  —  here  in  this  little  space 
for  a  matter  of  only  three  months 
or  so,  so  perhaps  the  Old  Man  isn't 
getting  a  fair  deal,  because  depres- 
sions seem  to  always  affect  people 
queerly  and  make  them  do  things 
that  they  wouldn't  do  if  they  had 
plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets 
and  the  old  hometown  bank  was 
open  and  Mr.  Esenbiser's  Saw  Mill 
was  paying  dividends.  At  any 
rate,  the  Old  Man  gets  funnier  and 
funnier  every  day. 

The  state  of  Michigan,  in  its 
present  condition,  reminds  us  of  the 
old  story  about  the  college  boy  who 
wrote  home  to  his  father  three  or 
four  times  a  semester  for  money  for 
a  new  tennis  racquet.  Winter  and 
summer,  both,  he  seemed  to  go 
through  his  tennis  racquets  like  a 
red-hot  gimlet  through  a  half- 
pound  of  butter.  Finally  his 
father  wrote:  "Dear  Son:  Enclosed 
please  find  twenty  dollars  for  the 
new  tennis  racquet  as  requested. 
However,  in  my  day  wc  used  to 
call  them  'bats.'  "  The  reason  that 
Michigan  reminds  us  of  this  col- 
lege boy  is  that  its  administration 
has  turned  to  the  last  resort  for 
extracting  more  money  from  the 
taxpayer.  They've  got  every  cent 
from  him  that  they  can  for  "emer- 
gencies" and  now  the  governor  has 


PEEKS  IN 

By   HENRY   I.  STIMSON 

proclaimed  that  the  depression  has 
created  an  "insurrection"  in  the 
state  and  he  is  boosting  a  bill 
through  the  legislature  to  get  more 
money  to  fight  the  "insurrection." 
Yes.  collegians  will  go  a  long  way. 
on  false  pretense,  to  get  money 
from  the  Old  Man,  but  this  time 
the  Old  Man  has  him  beat. 


And  we  laugh,  here  at  North- 
western, at  the  way  in  which  our 
publicity  directors  hem  and  haw  and 
make  much  ado  over  nothing,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  resignation  of  Mr, 
Woodin,  the  Old  Man  has  us  beat 
again.  Everyone  has  known  for 
months  that  Mr.  Woodin  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  name 
only  and  that  his  resignation  was 
no  more  unusual  than  cribbing  on 
an  exam  and  yet.  when  he  finally 
did  resign,  the  fact  was  headlined 
on  every  paper  in  the  nation.  Gosh, 
anything  for  a  headline.  At  this 
rate,  we  can  soon  expect  the  press 
of  the  nation  to  come  forth  with 
streamers  that  read:  "The  Sun 
Came  Up  This  Morning"  —  only 
we  understand  that  it  is  newspaper 
practice  to  omit  articles  like  "The." 


OUTER 
WORLD 


The  tramp  who  appeared  at  the 
back  door  with  a  button  and  asked 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  "please 
sew  a  suit  of  clothes  on  it"  must 
have  given  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
cronies  the  germ  of  an  idea  as  to 
how  to  dispose  of  all  the  cheap 
electricity  that  is  to  be  produced 
down  in  the  Tennessee  mountains 
at  Muscle  Shoals.  You  see,  they've 
got  all  the  electricity  and  nothing 
to  use  it  for.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  not  daunted.  Now  is  he  going 
to  give  the  old  mountaineers  elec- 
tric ice  boxes,  and  cooking  stoves, 
and  flatirons.  and  washing  machines 
and  everything  else  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices  so  he  can  farm  out  his 
electricity  to  them.  Like  the 
jeweler  who  founded  a  college 
fraternity  so  he  could  sell  it  its 
badges. 

«>  ♦  ^ 

And  now  let's  take  Cuba — we 
guess  it  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
At  least  people  seem  to  be  taking 
charge  of  it  for  little  more  than 
that.  Cuba  had  a  debt  of  $4,000.- 
000  come  due  the  other  day  and 
refused  to  pay  half  of  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  contracted 
"illegitimately"  by  President  Ma- 
chado  —  remember,  he  was  presi- 
dent down  there  several  adminis- 
trations ago? 

We've  heard  Joe  College  of- 
fer lots  of  excuses  to  Jim  Campus 
as  to  why  he  couldn't  pay  him  the 
five  spot  he  owed  him.  but  the  Old 
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Man,  in  the  person  of  Cuba,  has 
Joe  beat  this  time,  even  when  Joe 
told  Jim  he  didn't  owe  him  any- 
thing because  he  had  borrowed 
while  drunk. 


"Does  the  flag  of  our  Constitu- 
tion still  wave?"  Al  Smith  asked  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Outlook.  And 
that,  we  bet.  is  one  question  that  he 
did  not  ask  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his 
recent  visit  to  the  White  House. 

A  couple  of  months  ago.  in 
French  Lick,  was  held  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Press.  As 
is  the  custom  at  all  conventions,  a 
group  picture  of  the  gathering  was 
to  be  taken. 

We  wish  to  cast  no  aspersions  on 
the  workmanship  of  the  photogra- 
pher in  charge,  for  no  doubt  he 
turned  out  a  very  presentable  pic- 
ture— though  we  have  not  seen  it — 
but  he  apparently  knows  little  of 
newspaper  editors. 

Governor  Paul  V.  McNutt.  of 
Indiana,  was  present  to  address  the 
scribes,  and  the  photographer  de- 
cided that  if  he  placed  his  excel- 
lency in  the  middle  of  the  long  tiers 
of  seats  that  were  to  be  used  in  the 
photograph  he  would  serve  as  bait 
to  the  editors. 

"Put  Governor  McNutt  in  the 
middle  first,"  said  the  photographer 
to  his  assistant,  "and  all  these  fel- 
lows will  rush  to  be  seated  near 
him." 

But  the  editors  dashed  with  the 
wild,  reckless  speed  of  a  flock  of 
glaciers.  To  them,  governors  stand 
no  higher  than  some  other  politi- 
cians who  didn't  get  enough  votes 
to  win  the  job. 

<«>♦«> 

Looks  as  if  General  Johnson 
would  have  to  put  himself  on  trial 
for  chiseling  under  his  own  NRA. 
One  of  his  labor  advisory  board 
secretaries  announced  to  the  Gen- 
eral, while  that  gentleman  was 
touring  the  nation  in  an  efl^ort  to 
stop  chiseling,  that  his  own  NRA 
workers  had  been  granted  a  union 


charter  in  an  eff'ort  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive overtime  work  and  no  holi- 
days. It  would  seem,  don't  you 
think,  that  the  NRA  itself  is  a  good 
place  to  start  putting  people  to 
work? 

Even  learned  Mark  Sullivan, 
good  and  true  friend  of  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver and  dean  of  Washington  cor- 
respondents, hails  General  Johnson 
as  a  great  fellow  of  wonderful  abil- 
ity, but  to  us  he  is  the  biggest  farce 
on  the  political  horizon.  During 
his  none-too-reccnt  squabble  with 
Henry  Ford  over  Ford's  refusal  to 
let  some  one  else  run  his  business. 
Johnson  sold  his  Lincoln,  a  Ford 
product,  and  bought  another  make 
of  car.  Little  boys,  when  they  can 
think  of  no  other  way  of  getting 
back  at  some  one,  usually  resort  to 
making  faces.  Johnson  will  prob- 
ably try  that  next. 

But  things  arc  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  be.  General. 


But  the  real  joker  would  be 
when  and  if  the  NRA  administra- 
tor wins  a  Ford  car  in  a  rafile.  eh, 
what? 

Take  this  town  of  Detroit  for 
instance.  Detroit  has  a  street  car  sys- 
tem, just  like  a  lot  of  other  towns. 
And  just  as  it  is  in  other  towns,  the 
street  car  business  is  very,  very  poor. 
In  fact  the  folks  who  owned  the 
street  car  line  lost  so  much  money 
that  they  had  to  turn  the  street  car 
business  over  to  the  city  and  since 
then  the  taxpayer  has  been  absorb- 
ing the  deficit — as  all  good  taxpay- 
ers seem  to  do.  (Most  collegians,  by 
the  way,  do  not  pay  taxes.) 

Now  even  a  college  student,  after 
he  has  lost  a  month's  allowance  at 
one  session  of  poker,  usually  knows 
enough  to  quit.  But  not  the  Detroit 
taxpayer.  He  has  a  street  car  system 


he  is  paying  through  the  nose  for 
because  no  one  seems  to  need  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  sort,  and 
now  he's  hollering  for  a  subway. 
Yes,  a  subway.  We  suppose  he  fig- 
ures that  since  New  York  has  one, 
Detroit  shouldn't  be  far  behind. 
Well,  if  he  wants  to  pay  for  it, 
just  so  he  can  say  to  old  Uncle 
Josh,  from  up-country,  "Oh,  yes. 
New  York  and  Detroit — we  both 
have  subways,"  why,  it's  alright 
with  us.  But.  generally  speaking, 
collegians  know  better. 

And  the  thing  that  distresses  us 
most  is  that  Michigan's  dear  Senator 
Vandenberg,  the  one  Republican  left 
who  hasn't  lost  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  shirt,  has  said  that  he'll  help 
them  get  the  money. 
^    ♦   Nr> 

Go  ahead.  E.  J.,  it's  your  turn 
now. 

■|  <^  ♦  <^  am 

She  is  only  a  bottle-maker's 
daughter,  but  you  can't  stopper. 

<?>♦<?> 

When   I   asked  her  to  wed.   Go   to 

father,  she  said, 
For  she  knew  that  I  knew  that  her 

father  was  dead. 
And  she  knew  that  I  knew  what  a 

life  he  had  led. 
So  she  knew  that  I  knew  what  she 

meant  when  she  said — 
"Go  to  Father." 

— Exchange 

<?>  ♦  .^. 

Chauffcuring  is  a  much  more 
interesting  occupation  than  jockey- 
ing as  a  jockey  sees  nothing  but  the 
horse's    neck. 

,4-     4     <^ 

Pat:  "I  say.  doctor,  did  you 
ever  doctor  another  doctor?" 
Doc:  "Oh.  yes.  very  often." 
Pat:  "Well,  tell  me  this:  Does 
a  doctor  doctor  a  doctor  according 
to  the  doctored  doctor's  doctrine  of 
doctoring,  or  docs  the  doctor  doing 
the  doctoring  doctor  the  other  doc- 
tor according  to  his  own  doctoring 
doctrine?" 


Page  Seven 
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What  Every  Bridge  Fiend  Should  Know: 
Bridge — What  a  man  is  sued  for:  bridge  of  promise. 
Rubber — A  thief. 

Bid — What  you  put  in  a  horse's  mouth. 
Ace — A  conjunction  sometimes  used  for  like. 
Heart — Part  of  a  fireplace. 
Club — A  small  lion. 
Spade — To  go  fast. 
Slam — Skinny. 
Double — A  bad  word. 
Trump — A  beggar. 
Honor — A  razor  sharpener. 
Suit — That  what  comes  out  of  chimneys. 
Sneak — A  viper. 

Trick — To  flee  across  the  country. 
Auction — A  movem.ent. 
Finesse- — Money.  — Yelloiv  Jacket 

If  they  look  young,  they're  old. 
If  they  look  old,  they're  young. 
If  they  look  back — for  heaven's  sake,  follow    em, 
<$>♦«;        — Punch  Bowl 

News  flash  from  Turkey — Arab  Shiek  calls  his 
baby  camel  "Cellophane"  becau,se  she  is  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  pack. 

<»♦«?>  — Showme 

Prof:   "What  is  the  greatest  Greek  Tragedy?" 
Stude:  "Sigma  Nu." 

— Rammer  Jammer 

*■♦<*■ 

The  last  issue  of  the  humor  magazine  must  have 
been  good. 

How  do  you  knowi"     I  thought  you  never  read  it. 
I  don't,  but  the  editor's  been  kicked  out  of  school. 

— Kitty-Kat 


Nothing  smooths  out  the  past  like  the  present. 

— Log 

As  Shakespeare  once  said.  "Bow  legs  may  not  be 
few,  but  they're  far  between.  " 

— i^og 

■»       ♦       <^ 

"I'm  drowning  my  sorrow,"  cried  Horace  as  he 
threw  his  wife  in  the  river. 

— Froth 

Hotel  Proprietor:  "Do  you  want  the  porter  to  call 
you?" 

Guest:  "No,  thanks.  I  awaken  every  morning  at 
seven." 

Proprietor:  "Then  would  you  mind  calling  the 
porter?" 

— Lampoon 

^       ♦       <$> 

"My  girl  and  I  went  down  to  the  art  gallery  and 
necked  in  a  big  room  filled  with  wall  paintings." 

"I  suppose  that  could  come  under  inter-mural 
sports,  wouldn't  it?" 

— Red  Cat 

Sign  in  grocery  store:  "The  world's  coming  to  an 
end.  Please  pay  bills  now  so  we  won't  have  to  hunt 
all  over  hell  for  you." 

— Humbug 

«>       ♦       ^ 

The    Devil    sends    the    wicked    wind. 
To  raise  the  skirts  thigh  high; 

But  Heaven  is  just. 

And  sends  the  dust, 
To  close  the  bad  man's  eye. 

— Red  Cat 
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ALIAS    LOT'S    WIFE 


By    John    K.    Northway 


Speaking  as  usual  through  the 
medium  of  Don  Marquis'  type- 
writer, the  irrepressible  Archy 
the  cockroach  once  has  this  to 
say: 

■    '''if  you  get  gloomy  just 

take  an  hour  off  and  sit 

and  think  how 

much  better  this  world 

is   than   hell 

of 'course  it  won't  cheer 

you  up  much  if 
"    you   expect    to   go    there." 

Well.  I  would  like  to  amend 
that  a  little.  For  "this  world  " 
you  may  substitute  "college 
life":  for  "hell"  substitute  "life 
after  graduation.  "  and  then  re- 
member that  you  expect  to  go 
there,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
can't  escape  it.  If  you're  smart 
you'll  graduate:  and  if  you're 
not  smart  you'll  flunk  out.  Of 
course  you  might  go  into  the 
faculty,  but  if  that's  your  plan, 
you  needn't  even  read  this.  You 
won't  ever  worry  about  the 
world   of   realities! 

Ah.  yes,  little  boys  and  girls, 
grandpa  never  will  forget  that 
day  so  long  ago  on  June  3. 
1933.  when  he  graduated.  'We 
were  the  first  class  that  grad- 
uated in  the  stadium,  children, 
and  the  commencement  address 
was  delivered  by  Sir  Josiah — 
let  me  see  now,  what  was  his 
name.  It  was  "Envelope"  or 
"Airmail"  or  was  it  "Postage?" 
Postage,  no  that  isn't  it.  It  was. 
a,  "stamp,"  that  was  it.  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp,  and  he  told  us  all 
about  the  new  economics.  And 
after  that  Walter  Dill  Scott  him- 
self handed  us  our  diplomas.  (As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  didn't  hand 
us  our  diplomas.  He  handed  us 
blank  sheets  of  paper  and  after 
it  was  over  we  took  them  around 
to  Kay  George  and  traded  them 


in    for    the    real    sheepskins.      I 
still   have   mine,    too.) 

Actually,  I  missed  most  of  it. 
I  couldn't  keep  that  damned 
tassel  on  the  mortar  board  out 
of  my  eye,  and  anyway  Sir 
Josiah  Whatever-his-name-was 
didn't  have  a  very  good  time 
either  because  the  loudspeakers 
were  too  far  away  and  he  would 
finish  one  sentence  and  be  half- 
way through  the  next  one  when 
he'd  hear  the  last  one  braying 
out  at  him.  This  threw  him  off 
his  pace  and  he  started  racing 
through  the  sentences  very  fast- 
like, and  then  waiting  in  silence 
for  them  to  come  back  at  him 
so  he'd  be  able  to  tell  how  far 
along  in  the  manuscript  the 
people  thought  he  was.  And 
beside  all  that.  Hamlin  Garland 
was  on  the  platform  and  not 
even  a  faculty  member  could  pay 
much  attention  to  the  ceremonies 
when  he  had  Hamlin  Garland's 
moustache  to  look  at.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  took  Hamlin 
to  grow  it,  but  as  far  as  most  of 
us  were  concerned,  it  was  the  hit 
of  the  day. 

So  grandpa  graduated.  Little 
Ones,  and  now  after  all  this  time 
the  editor  of  the  PARROT  wants 
him  to  write  you  an  article  tell- 
ing what  it's  all  like  as  he  looks 
back  on  it. 

Well,  Grandpa  learned  a  lot 
in  college  and  he's  never  for- 
gotten it.  Let's  see  now.  what 
was  it  he  learned.''  A  floating 
body  displaces  it's  own  weight 
of  the  liquid  in  which  it  floats. 
Coleridge's  greatest  work  was 
Wordsworth  and  like  his  others 
it  was  incomplete — only  I  seem 
to  remember  that  that  isn't  true. 
William  Godwin  married  Mary 
Somebody  and  they  had  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married 
Shelley,    another   of    whom    had 


an  affair  with  Byron,  and  the 
third  of  whom  committed  sui- 
cide because  there  were  no  more 
poets  to  go  around.  Never  draw 
to  an  inside  straight.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Carlyle  always  had  a 
headache.  There  has  to  be 
a  famine,  plague,  or  war  every 
so  often  to  keep  the  popu- 
lation from  starving  to  death, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the 
hero  of  Marlowe's  play,  the  Jew 
of  Malthus.  The  Alpha  Phi 
pin  is  shaped  like  a  key.  Hie. 
haec.    hoc.    hums,    huius.    huius. 

Equipped  with  which  supply 
of  invaluable  knowledge  I  sallied 
forth  to  do  battle  with  the 
world.  Soon  thereafter  I  learned 
something  which  they  hadn't 
taught  me  in  school,  to  wit.  that 
in  order  to  obtain  ethical  and  de- 
sirable ends  most  men  forget 
both  their  ethics  and  desires.  Also 
about  this  time,  somebody  for- 
got to  put  the  lid  back  on  a 
stupor.  As  a  result  I  fell  into 
the  thing,  and  am  there  yet.  You 
mus'  come-up  'H'  see  me  some- 
time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  though, 
even  here  in  my  solitary  confine- 
ment I  can  remember  certain 
things.  There  will  be  tea  dances, 
formal  parties,  a  good  deal  of 
lounging,  and  along  about  now 
and  again  in  June  a  lot  of  worry- 
ing about  whether  or  not  you 
know  enough  to  pass  certain  ex- 
aminations. 

My  advice  to  you  is  not  to 
worry  too  much  about  those  ex- 
aminations. A  recent  statement 
I  read  held  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  within  nine  months 
after  graduation,  you  will  for- 
get over  fifty  per  cent  of  what 
you  learned  while  you  were  in 
school.      If     you     don't     study 

(Continued  on  Page  ly) 
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LOVE   FOR 


A  LIVING 


By 


H.    I.    STIMSON 


What  has  gone  before: 

Hudson  Milward  Farrington. 
about  to  graduate  from  Yale,  is 
notified  by  his  guardian  that 
through  his  dissipation  in  college 
he  has  run  almost  completely 
through  the  rather  sizable  estate 
that  had  been  left  him  by  his 
father,  and  that  only  five  thousand 
dollars  remain.  His  guardian,  be- 
longing to  the  school  that  believes 
a  start  from  nothing  to  be  the  best 
character  builder,  had  allowed 
"Huddy"  to  spend  freely  and  reck- 
lessly, never  warning  him  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  estate.  "Huddy." 
feeling  that  anything  is  better  than 
earning  a  living,  decides  to  take 
what  money  he  has  left  and  go  to 
Newport,  where  he  hopes  to  meet, 
court,  and  marry  some  girl  with 
money — at  least  two  million  dol- 
lars. He  meets  Virginia  Penning- 
ton, falls  in  love  with  her,  and  de- 
cides to  marry  her  whether  she  has 
money  or  not,  even  if  marrying  her 
means  that  he  will  have  to  work. 
Then  he  receives  a  wire  from  an 
accomplice  which  reveals  the  fact 
that  Virginia  Pennington  is  worth 
twenty  millions  in  her  own  name 
and  is  due  to  inherit  more  from  her 
father.  This  is  the  situation  which 
"Huddy"  had  hoped  for  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  in  making  his  plans  he 
had  forgotten  the  possibility  that 
love  might  enter  the  picture.  Now. 
because  he  loves  "Giny"  he  feels 
that  he  cannot  ask  her  to  marry 
him  until  he  has  enough  money  to 
support  her.  However,  "Ginny" 
has  other  ideas,  and  persuades 
"Huddy"  that  her  money  should 
really  make  no  difference,  "if  love 
is      uppermost."      "Huddy"      fears 


that  their  marriage  will  not  last, 
but  "Ginnv  '  prevails  and  they  are 
married,  both  vowing  that  her 
money  shall  make  no  difference  and 
that  they  will  live  as  decently  and 
as  finely  as  they  are  able.  Now  go 
on   With  the  story: 

PART  III 

The  honeymoon  was  a  success, 
as  tradition  makes  all  honeymoons. 
Cruel  would  be  the  chronicler  who 
would  deny  his  hero  and  heroine 
even  as  little  as  a  happy  honey- 
moon. And  the  first  days  in  Glen 
Ridge  were  happy  ones.  too.  There 
was  the  house  on  Hillside  avenue 
to  open,  and  clean,  and  arrange, 
and  admire,  and  display.  And 
there  were  all  the  friends  that  must 
be  entertained  and  all  the  loose 
strings  of  social  contact  that  must 
again  be  retrieved  and  the  weaving 
of  the  pattern  of  life  must  be  be- 
gun again  where  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  wedding  and  subsequent 
events. 

Even  when  trouble  came  it  did 
not  come  all  in  one  great,  drench- 
ing torrent.  It  rumbled  first  in  the 
distance,  as  if  it  might  be  only  a 
passing  thunderstorm  instead  of  a 
tornado  that  would  carry  every- 
thing before  it.  Huddy  tried  for 
some  weeks  to  secure  gainful  em- 
ployment, so  that,  as  he  told  Vir- 
ginia, "it  might  look  as  if  he  were 
making  a  stab  at  supporting  her," 
but  those  he  interviewed  —  some 
were  his  friends,  most  were  hers — 
laughed  loud  and  long  at  his  pleas 
tor  work  and  pointed  out  that  his 
only  accomplishments  were  mixing 
cocktails  and  spending  money,  and 
that  right  at  present,  at  any  rate, 
they  couldn't  use  him. 


But  even  his  inability  to  find 
em.ployment  did  not  weigh  too 
heavily  on  Huddy's  mind,  nor  on 
X^irginia's-  Neither  had  expected 
that  he  would  find  work.  However, 
after  a  month  or  two  of  complete 
loafing.  Huddy  did  take  a  position 
as  assistant  welfare  administrator 
in  Newark,  merely  to  feel  that  he 
was   doing   something    worthwhile. 

"You  know,  Ginny,"  he  said, 
one  night,  as  they  were  preparing 
to  go  out  for  the  evening,  "this  job 
isn't  much  and  I  don't  feel  that  I 
am  doing  anything  startling  but  I 
am  pleased  that  I  find  in  myself  the 
ability  to  do  anything  at  all.  If. 
a  year  ago,  or  even  less,  anyone  had 
told  me  that  I  would  work  eight 
hours  a  day  or  more,  for  a  salary 
of  one  dollar  a  year,  to  help  feed 
and  clothe  the  poor,  I'd  have 
laughed  in  his  face.  You  certainly 
have  done  something  to  me.  wom- 
an"— and   he   kissed   her. 

Virginia  smiled  up  at  him  from 
her  place  in  front  of  her  dressing 
table. 

"That's  what  I  told  Priscilla 
Manning  this  afternoon.  She  said 
— well,  it  doesn't  matter  what  she 
said,  but  anyway.  I  told  her  that 
I  was  awfully  proud  of  you.  the 
way  you  had  pitched  in  and  really 
done  something  worthwhile.  And 
I  am  proud  of  you,  darling.  And 
aren't  we  happy.'  I  told  you  my 
money  wouldn't  make  ..."  Here 
Huddy  interrupted  her. 

"Hold  on,  what  did  Mrs.  Man- 
ning say?  Tell  me,  I  want  to 
know." 

"Why,  she  didn't  say  anything. 
That  is  we  were  just  talking  about 
our  husbands  —  vou  know  hou- 
women   will." 

"I  know,  but  what  did  she  say 
that  you  had  to  defend  me.'"  in- 
sisted Huddy. 

"Oh.  nothing,  darling  ^'ou 
know  how  Prissy  is — always  say- 
ing things  she  doesn't  quite  mean." 

"All  right,  all  right,  but  what 
was  it.'" 

"Oh,  if  you  must  know,  she  said 
that  she  didn't  sec  how  I  could  stand 
being  married  to  a  gig — a  m.in  who 
was  living  on  mv  money.  And. 
believe  me.   1  put  her  in  her  jilace." 


"Ginny,  she  said  that?  Do  many 
of  the  others  say  it?  I  mean,  do  they 
all  think  I'm  no  good,  that  I  just 
married  you  for  a  living?"  Huddy's 
mind  raced  back  to  the  days  when 
marrying  for  a  living  had  been  his 
,.olc  purpose  in  life.  "Do  they?" 

"Oh,  only  a  few,  and  they  don't 
mean  it.  They  just  have  to  have 
something  to  talk  about,  that's  all. 
Forget  it,  and  hurry,  or  we'll  be 
late." 

But  Huddy  did  not  forget,  and 
the  more  he  remembered,  the  more 
worried  he  became  over  the  bit  of 
tea-cup  gossip  that  had  reached  his 
ears.  He  threw  himself,  more  than 
ever,  into  his  social  service  work, 
but  even  that  did  not  salve  his 
wounds.  As  he  told  Virginia,  he 
felt  "just-  like  a  male  Junior 
Leaguer."  However,  the  subject 
was  not  again  mentioned  until 
Huddy  was  denied  membership  in 
the  Montclair  Polo  Club.  Telling 
Virginia  of  it  one  night,  Huddy 
said: 

"You  know,  Virginia,  either  I 
am  no  good  or  that  Manning  wom- 
an has  sown  a  lot  of  seeds  by  her 
remarks.  .lohnston  told  me  that 
the  club  didn't  elect  me  to  member- 
ship because  only  ten  can  be  taken 
in  each  year,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  club's  constitution,  but  my 
name  was  submitted  before  Emory 
and  Tarkvvcll,  and  several  others. 
They  just  don't  want  me,  that's 
all." 

"Oh,  darling,"  replied  Virginia, 
"don't  worry.  They're  nothing 
but  a  bunch  of  snobs  anyway.  But 
it  does  seem  as  if  they  might  have 
taken  you.  All  my  friends  do  be- 
long." 

"All  your  friends,  yes,"  replied 
Huddy,  "but  they  aren't  mine. 
None  of  your  crowd  has  accepted 
me.  and  I  have  lost  contact  with 
the  few  friends  I  had  in  college. 
You're  the  only  person.  Virginia, 
that  seems  to  have  any  faith  in  me 
at  all." 

"Oh,  don't  worry,  Huddy"  was 
Virginia's  reply. 

"But  I  do  worry.  We  can't  go 
on  like  this.  1/  I  had  married  you 
merely  for  your  money,  and 
hadn't  tried  so  hard  to  be  of  some 


"If  you  don't  I 
shall  Insist  on  a 
divorce." 


use,  it  would  be  different,  but  Vir- 
ginia, I'm  doing  things  now  that  I 
never  believed  myself  capable  of 
doing.  I  don't  earn  any  money, 
to  be  sure,  but  as  we  decided  before 
we  were  married,  we  have  no  need 
for  any.  And  I  am  doing  worth- 
while work.  It's  not  big  work, 
but  it  is  worthwhile." 

"I  know,  dear.  I  know.  They 
just  don't  understand." 

Neither  Huddy  nor  Virginia  said 
anything  more,  but  Huddy  did  not 
stop  thinking  about  the  refusal  of 
Virginia's  friends  to  accept  him. 
He  had  changed  his  philosophy  of 
money,  he  had  tried  to  be  of  some 
use  to  his  fellow  man.  he  had  cut 
out  most  of  his  old  habits  and  vices, 
he  was  respectable  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  yet  he  was 
cut  because  he  lived  on  his  wife's 
income.  He  tried  desperately  to 
get  work  — -  work  of  any  kind  — 
but  there  was  none  to  be  had.  And 
meanwhile,  the  situation  grew 
worse.  Old  Mr.  Pennington,  Vir- 
ginia's father,  came  to  him  one  day. 

"See  here,  Hudson."  he  said, 
"you  married  my  daughter,  but  that 
is  no  excuse  for  you  to  ruin  her 
life.  All  her  friends  arc  deserting 
her.  and  all  of  them  think  that  she 
has  picked  up  with  a  'no-good' 
who  married  her  for  her  money. 
Now.  I  don't  say  that  —  though 
perhaps  I  think  so  —  but  at  any 
rate,  you've  got  to  do  something 
about  it.  If  you  don't  I  shall  in- 
sist on  a  divorce." 

Huddy  faced  him  with  flashing 
eyes. 

"Did  Virginia  complain  to  you 
about  me.  Mr.  Pennington?"  he 
asked. 


"No,  Hudson,  she  did  not,  but 
I  have  eyes  to  see  with,  and  her 
friends  still  feel  free  to  come  to  me 
and  tell  me  how  unjustly  she  is 
being  treated." 

"Then  you  listen  to  me.  Mr. 
Pennington.  When  you  first  met 
me  in  Newport  last  summer.  I  was 
a  male  gold  digger.  I  had  come 
for  the  express  purpose  of  marrying 
some  girl  who  was  able  to  support 
me.  But  when  I  met  your  daugh- 
ter —  my  wife  —  I  changed  my 
mind.  I  was  ashamed.  And  I 
didn't  ask  her  to  marry  me  until 
I  had  told  her  that  I  didn't  have 
a  cent  to  my  name  and  that  I  had 
no  prospects  of  any  kind.  We 
talked  the  matter  over  and  decided 
— in  spite  of  you  and  your  friends 
— that  money  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world,  so  long 
as  we  had  no  fear  of  starving  or 
going  hungry.  We  were  married 
on    that   basis. 

"We  have  tried  to  live  decently 
and  honorably  and  the  two  of  us 
have,  I  have  not  been  bringing 
home  money  for  the  support  of  my 
wife,  but  I  have  been  doing  work 
that  has  lifted  me  in  my  own 
esteem  and  in  the  esteem  of  others 
who  sense  the  real  values  in  life. 
If  it  were  not  for  a  lot  of  mis- 
guided people  —  into  the  midst  of 
whom  it  was  our  misfortune  to  be 
born  —  we  would  be  leading  the 
happiest  marrie.d  existence  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  But  these 
people,  yourself,  and  others  like 
you,  who  worship  only  the  great 
god  Money  and  those  who  can  get 
it.  have  tried  to  thwart  us  on  every 
hand.  I  was  living  on  money  held 
m  my  wife's  name,  which  not  she, 
(Continued  on  Page  ij) 
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FINAL  EXAMS 

as  interpreted   to  Dave  Lott   by   .    .    . 

Ughden  Gnash 
All  students  damn 
A  Statistics  Exam! 

<$>♦<» 

ERNEST  HUMMINGBIRD 
Eyes  set.  nerves  tense,  muscles  taut,  stomach  tight, 
Nick  awaited  the  bell.  Cold  sweat  stood  out  on  his 
face  and  trickled  down  his  armpits.  Nick  felt  his 
little  toe  start  to  itch;  damn  crummy  little  toe!  In 
a  fit  of  sudden  rage  he  yanked  off  his  shoe,  whipped 
out  his  penknife  and  lopped  off  the  toe  at  the  roots. 
There,  by  God,  no  more  itches  from  that  damn 
crummy  little  toe!  In  triumph  he  looked  at  his  foot: 
blood!  A  strangled  shriek  of  mortal  terror  rang  out; 
a  crash  and  thud  as  Nick  passed  out  cold.  He  never 
could  stand  the  sight  of  blood. 

"Well,"  they  said  as  they  carried  him  out,  "that's 
one  way  of  getting  out  of  a  Math.  Exam." 

..    4   .. 
Barbara  Fntchie 

"Cut  if  you  must  and  lay  in  bed 
But  hit  this  'X',"   the  professor  said! 

Wripley 

If  all  the  hot  air  slung  in  an  Econ.  Final  was  laid  in 
one  place — it  would  make  quite  a  heap,  believe  it 
or  not! 

,i^.  «  ■■>> 
Greta  Gobbler — Turkey's  gift  to  N.  U. 
Dank  Gott!    At  las'  Aye  bane  fecncesh  my  las'  exam! 
Unt  now  .  .  .  Aye  tank  Aye  go  home! 

<^  ♦  «*> 
Darn  Marquee 

dear  mehitable 

i  just  came  back  from  the 

patten  gym  where  i  enjoyed 

a  sumptious 

midnite  lunch  on  the  discarded 

crib  notes 

from  the  french  exam 

mehitable  you  gauche  femme 

vous  m  entendre  parle  le 

francais  maintenant 

hot  dam  mehit  i  am 

tres  bien  n  est  ce  pas 

goodbye  you  alley  chat 

i  am  going 

down  to  the  fish  pond 

and  parle  francais 

with  the  rest  of 

the  frogs 

au  revoir 

archv  the  cockroach. 


-fo  f  Uo  NiC  Nn  MOrAE.. — 


«•         ♦         <» 

We  understand  that  the  divorce  lawyers  are  now 
interesting  themselves  in  a  recording  apparatus  that 
will  catch  the  words  that  hubby  mumbles  in  his  sleep. 
Isn't  that  about  the  dirtiest  trick  on  record? 


Mrs:  I  was  a  fool  when  I  married  you. 

Mr:   Oh.  that's  all  right.   I  won't  tell  anybody. 

<?^       ♦       ^' 

"My  girl  has  a  beautiful  gown  that  she  wears  only 
to  teas." 
"Who?" 

"Me!"  — Exchange 

«■       ♦       <^ 

SWEET  SIXTEEN 
Sixteen  fledglings  stood  in  a  row, 

Moisture   gathering  on   each   brow. 
They  scarce  dared  breathe,   and  how! 

'Twas  Hell  Week. 

Sixteen   fannys   waved   on   high. 
Thirty  actives  filed  slowly  by, 
Sixteen  neophytes  stifled  a  cry, 
'Twas  Hell  Week. 

Sixteen  pledges  sent  to  the  dames. 
Sixteen  pledges  with  crazy  names, 
Sixteen  very  much  battered  frames, 
'Twas  Hell  Week. 

Sixteen  voices  in  song  were  raised. 
Sixteen  voices  their  dear  Order  praised, 
Sixteen  minds  were  slightly  dazed, 
'Twas  Hell  Week. 

Sixteen  men  were  forced  to  bear. 
Sixteen,  the  trials  of  life  to  share. 
Sixteen  took  it  in  underwear, 
'Twas  Hell  Week. 

Sixteen  sadder  but  wiser  men. 
Sixteen  paddlcrs  that  might  have  been, 
Sixteen  lost  that  foolish  yen. 
For  paddling. 
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THE  SEWING  MACHINE  MAN 


The  other  day,  as  I  sat  in  the 
living  room,  reading  an  article  con- 
cerning the  proper  method  for  re- 
pulsing itinerant  salesmen,  the  door- 
bell rang.  It  was  a  very  polite  ring 
— scarcely  a  tinkle — and  yet  it  an- 
noyed me.  I  was  all  alone  in  the 
house,  and  if  anybody  answered  it, 
it  would  have  to  be  me.  What 
made  it  worse  was  the  fact  that  I 
had  finished  just  the  first  chapter 
of  the  article.  Why  couldn't  he 
have  waited  for  me  to  master  the 
entire  technique  of  refusal?  What 
could  I  do  with  one  chapter?  But 
then,  was  it  a  salesman?  That's 
the  trouble  with  doorbells.  They 
tell  you  someone  is  there,  but  they 
don't  say  who  it  is.  I  might  re- 
fuse to  answer  the  door  at  all.  but 
if  I  did,  the  chances  would  be  ten 
to  one  that  it  was  a  messenger  with 
a  telegram  or  a  package  of  walnuts 
from  Aunt  Hattie  out  in  California. 
All  this  passed  through  my  mind 
with  the  speed  of  thought  (or  near- 
ly that  speed)  as  I  stood  debating 
the  matter.  Then  I  hit  upon  a 
clever  ruse. 

The  doorbell  was  ringing  its  sec- 
ond not-quitc-so-polite  ring  as  I 
stole  oh  so  cautiously  to  the  front 
bay  window.  Slowly  and  care- 
fully I  edged  my  head  around  the 
corner  and  looked  out.  I  pulled 
my  head  back  quickly  and  stood 
blushing  like  a  schoolgirl  —  like  a 
very  young  schoolgirl  —  for  my 
visitor  had  caught  me  in  my  very 
act  of  spying  upon  him.  He  had 
even  smiled  pleasantly  from  beneath 
his  dapper  little  mustache.  I  hated 
him — smile,  mustache,   and  all. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  for  it, 
now  that  I  had  been  caught  red- 
handed,  so  to  speak,  and  so  I  opened 
the  door. 

My  visitor  was  short  and  sweet, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  The  top 
of  his  immaculate  derby  was  on  a 


level  with  my  collar,  or  where  my 
collar  would  have  been  had  I  been 
wearing  one.  If  the  truth  must  be 
known,  I  was  wearing  my  dressing 
gown,  and  the  really  splendid  and 
natty  attire  of  my  mustached  friend 
made  me  feel  very  humble  indeed. 
And  I  hated  him  the  more  for  it. 

"You  are  Mr.  Jahn.  I  believe?" 
he  asked,  edging  a  spat-clad  foot 
over  the  door  sill,  and  dazzling  me 
with  another  smile. 

"I  am,"  I  replied,  backing  away 
from  him  slightly. 

"And  your  mother,  Mrs.  Jahn?" 
he  asked,  advancing  the  other  foot 
to  a  position  next  to  its  noble  mate. 

"I  hope  so."  I  answered,  drift- 
ing  slowly  backward. 

"What  I  mean,"  he  continued, 
taking  another  step  forward,  "is  to 
ask  whether  she  is  at  home  or  not." 

I  blushed  in  pretty  confusion, 
but  was  relieved  to  find  that  his 
business  was  not  with  me.  "No." 
I  answered,  feeling  that  this  would 
put  an  end  to  the  matter,  "mother 
is  not  in  just  now.  If  you 
would  ..." 

"Come  in?"  he  asked,  interrupt- 
ing me.  "Thank  you  so  much." 
He  tip-toed  through  the  door,  and 
I.  smiling  a  dirty  smile,  let  him 
pass.  What  else  could  I  do'  He 
removed  his  derby  with  a  flourish 
born  of  long  practice  and,  mincing 
into  the  living  room,  placed  it  with 
his  gloves  over   the  goldfish  bowl. 

"My  name  is  Sidney  Halibur- 
ton,"  he  said,  seating  himself  in 
our  best  show-purpose  chair. 

"How  do  you  do."  I  said. 
"Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  ignor- 
ing my  rebuke.  He  began  to  polish 
his  gleaming  finger  nails  gently  up- 
on his  coat  sleeve.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments he  sat  there  impressing  me. 
Then,  out  of  a  clear  sky:  "Do  you 
own  a  sewing  machine?" 


By  OLIVER  JAHN 

I  was  taken  off  my  guard  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  question.  I  even 
believe  I  jumped  slightly.  "What?" 
J  asked,  to  gain  time. 

"A  sewing  machine."  he  re- 
peated. 

"Why,  not  personally,"  I  said. 
"But  I  do  believe  we  have  one 
around  somewhere  if  ..."  I  ended 
rather  lamely.  The  idea  had  just 
come  to  me  that  the  gentleman  must 
have  ripped  some  important  por- 
tion of  his  apparel,  and  I  looked 
him  over  for  the  possible  tear.  No, 
he  was  perfect.  Maybe  behind  .  .  . 
His  next  question  cut  into  my 
thoughts. 

"Could  I  see  it?  "  He  rose,  leav- 
ing the  chair  miraculously  intact, 
and  spying  the  stairs  in  the  hall- 
way, went  tripping  lightly  up  them 
as  nonchalantly  as  though  he  had 
been  born  in  the  house. 

"Certainly,"  I  shouted,  in  an- 
swer to  his  question.  "Just  follow 
me."  And  I  ran  to  get  ahead  of 
him. 

I  found  the  machine  away  back 
in  a  closet  underneath  a  stack  of 
family  Bibles.  I  trundled  it  out 
and  set  it  up  on  a  table. 

"It's  an  old  model."  he  com- 
mented, shaking  his  glossy  head 
sorrowfully. 

"It's  the  best  we  have."  I  apolo- 
gized, cursing  him  heartily  to  my- 
self. "Now,  if  you  will  just  remove 
your  clothes  in  the  closet,  avoiding 
the  Bibles  as  much  as  possible  ..." 
I  still  had  the  idea  that  he  had  torn 
something. 

"Sir!"   he  said,   chillingly. 

I  blushed  again  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted. 

"A  piece  of  black  cloth,  if  you 
please."   he  said. 

It  didn't  please  me  in  the  least, 
but  I  thought  it  best  to  humor  the 
man.  I  was  convinced,  by  this 
[Continued  on  Page  i6) 
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Ladies  and  Jens! 

Yes,  my  Looney  Franz,  c'est  moi.  Aunt  Poll.  Jost 
back  again  Froom  a  hectic  vacation  spent  Minden 
my  Owen  business  and  trying  to  get  the  low-down 
on  all  you  Liddle  ones.  But — me  no  Butts — it  was 
no  Husc.  Aunty  couldn't  get  any  Hotz  stuff  at  all! 
Weil,  of  course,  it  wasn't  told  to  Mee.  I  only  Hurd, 
but  there  are  a  few  items  Werth  mentioning:  wait  till 
Eitel  you  about  them.  Uhl  be  surprised — maybe! 

Aunty  was  one  of  the  Chaperones  at  the  Evanston 
Country  Club  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  many  were 
the  things  being  Dunn  there  by  some  of  N.  U.'s  col- 
legiates.  Young  Master  Robert  Albritton.  Auer  up 
and  Cummings  Phi  Delt  B.  S..  belatedly  breezes 
into  the  C.  Club  at  4:10  A.  M..  dateless,  thereby 
setting  i  new  record  for  wishing  his  gal  Marion  a 
Happv  New  Year,  having  been  Hullinger  and  kissing 
her  in  the  Kerr  since    i  i  130. 

Miller.  Tangora  and  Manske.  Kamen  Early 
through  the  window  without  their  hats  and  Kotz. 
and  left  soon  after,  headed  Southward  having  con- 
sumed a  goodly  amount  of  something  already.  Holy 
Katz.   Wiedeman! 

And  Bill  Smith  had  Hoagland's  gal.  Evy  White, 
comfortably  seated  not  on  his  Lapp,  but  off  in  a  Koer- 
ner  for  an  Auer  or  Moore  with  Hoagland  getting  "W^ild- 
er  every  minute  and  Abbott  to  Raithell  because  he 
thought  ihcy  were  going  to  Siddall  Knight  there! 
But  Smith  finally  Wendt  out-Schied  to  cool  off.  (in- 
cidentally he  Kordt  a  swell  cold ) .  and  Evy  Gavitt  to 
Hoagland.  Big-hearted  Smith,  always  ready  to  share 
another  guy's  Gurley!  Like  the  fish  said  when  the 
elephant  Fell  in  the  creek — "Hill's  Bell's,  you  Guna- 
son.   do  you  want  the  Holbrook  to  yourself?" 

When  the  clock  Strock  three.  Coffey  and  Ham- 
mond Eggs  were  served.  Aunty  will  swear  that  Tom 
Quackcnboss  consumed  a  Peck  Orr  two — don't  Shea 
you  didn't  Thomas,  cause  Aunty  Sawyer  doing  it — 
and  Howe!  After  one  gulp.  Thomas  started  Gaggin 
and  Kauffin  so.  that  Aunty  grabbed  a-Holt  and  asked 
if  she  could  Halpin  any  way.  "I  Fink  you  'Vcdder 
gimme  a  Patton  the  Brack."  coughed  Thomas.  So 
Aunty  Klapp-cd  it  to  Heim  and  up  comes  an  Auld 
shoe  and   a   quart   of   Rice.      "Fauntz-y    that!"    gasps 


Tom.    "I  must  have  Slep  through  the  wedding  yes- 
terday! " 

But  to  Master  Pete  Reed  goes  the  Nickel  Plated 
Necktie  for  his  recipe  on  How  to  Get  Your  New 
Year's  Kisses.  Says  Pete — First  Schlect  a  girl.  Finder 
alone.  Parker  on  a  sofa.  Caesar  in  your  arms.  Handler 
gently,  and  Turner  face  towards  yours  and  tell  her 
you've  been  Sabin  this  kiss  for  her  and  that  you  are 
Hcrrman !  It  clicks,  says  Pete — but  Aunty  couldn't 
help  wondering  how  Pete  got  that  beautiful  Lumpp 
over  his  eye. 

Stan  Jacobs  and  Tim  Twerdahl  were  also  among 
those  present  as  were  Chuck  Rundall  and  Dave  Hyde, 
all  feeling  Vcrhey  good,  and  still  able  to  toot  their 
own  Home.  Jacobs  was  happy  because  he  was  going  to 
Iowa  to  see  his  Moll.  Richardson.  Twerdahl  was 
praying  for  Rains  cause  he  wanted  to  try  out  his  new 
Xmas  Macintosh.  Rundall  was  whispering  sweet 
nothings  to  all  and  sundry  because  even  the  Walz 
have  cars,  said  he!  But  Hyde  was  still  Weake  from 
the  deb  party  the  night  before — he  Wood  be!  "Watt 
a  night,"  Mohn-ed  Dave.  My  mouth  Field's  like  the 
inside  of  a  dead  pelican,  here,  Seifer  yourself!"  and 
he  yawned  so  I  could  see  his  back  Moellers. 


<» 


^ 


POST  MORTEMS 

Aw.  Hecht!  .  .  .  Aunty  sees  where  some  of  the  boys 
crashed  the  deb  balls  like  Grant  took  Richmond- — 
among  the  Hix  that  got  a  bit  Lewis  on  the  dance- 
floor  and  awoke  the  next  Day  feeling  as  though  they 
had  been  to  Hallenbeck  again,  were:  Gill  Smith.  Phil 
\''on  Ammon.  Bill  Roesing.  Jack  Mee.  Bill  (Shrimp) 
Morgan,  and  Dave  (Deb's  Delight)  Hyde  ,  .  . 
So  Patty  Oliver  is  vurra  wurricd  because  she  no 
gotta  da  beed,  keed.  as  yet  to  that  all-important  Phi 
Gam  Formal. 

After  Marie  Stevenson  gave  the  Gates  to  the  S.  A. 
E.'s  BIG  BILL — he  pulls  a  fast  one  and  dates  Marie's 
Sis — "Honey" — and   she's  all   of  that,    too! 

And  Betty  Welch  calls  Jakic  Sullivan  "Guillotine  " 
cause  whenever  he  takes  her  out  to  Oak  Park, 
she  gets  a  Paine  in  the  neck  .  .  .  Di  Mi!  .  .  .  Nellie 
(Bluebeard)  Culver  kisses  one  gal  g'bye  at  the 
Davis  St.  Station  and  two  more  at  the  North 
Western  Station — and  then  waves  adieu  to  two  more 
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in  Iowa  City  and  Lo  and  behold,  he's  met  at  the  sta- 
tion coming  home  by  still  another!  And  was  Kawal 
jealous!  Which  reminds  me  that  Manske  had  a  bed-fel- 
low besides  the  usual  Delt  louses  on  the  way  home 
from  Iowa  City.  None  other  than  Chuck  Rudolph,  our 
erstwhile  pole-vaulter  ,  .  .  And  Al  Rogers  — 
alias  just  another  D.  U.  —  was  chagrined  no- 
end  when  the  tell-tale  red  smudges  of  lipstick  on  his 
polo-coat  lapels  were  called  to  his  attention  on  Mon. 
Morn  A.  V.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  D.  U.'s — One  dark 
night  the  farmer  heard  a  helluva  racket  in  his  duck 
house.  He  ran  out  and  hollered  "Who's  in  there? 
Come  out  or  I'll  shoot!"  And  after  a  moment  out 
of  the  depths  came  Tom's  scared  voice,  "Don't  shoot! 
It's  jus'  us  ducks  Quackenboss!" 

The  Night  Brigade — Half  a  page,  half  a  page,  half 
a  page  onward,  scribbling  away  like  mad  wrote  the 
six  hundred.  Prof's  to  the  right  of  them,  prof's  to  the 
left  of  them  tiptoed  and  blundered.  Theirs  not  to 
reason  why,  t heir's  but  to  sling  it  high!  Sucker  six 
hundred! 

Much  love, 

AUNTY, 


♦      ♦      <$> 


"TO  US 

STEADY 

SMOKERS 


IS  THE 


IMPORTANT  THING 


a 


"TT7HEN  a  man  smokes  a  pipe  as  steady  as  I  do,  mild- 
VV  ness  alone  isn't  enough  in  a  pipe  toliacco.  FLA- 
VOR'S the  important  thing.  That's  why  I  smoke 
Edgeworth.  It's  mild— sure.  But  it's  got  a  rich,  full- 
bodied  flavor,  too."  Right  you  are!  Edgeworth  is  made 
from  only  the  tcridercst  leaves  of  the  hurley  plant.  The 
unique  blend  and  treatment  of  these  leaves  that  is 
Edgeworth,  is  the  result  of  more  than  half  a  century  of 
experience.  It  "tastes  good"  with  every  pipeful— and 
you  never  tire  of  it. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  on  the  Care  of  Your  Pipe 

To  get  the  real  satisfaction  of 
pipe  smoking,  send  for  a  free  copy 
of  "The  Truth  About  Pipes."  It 
contains  much  practical  and  use- 
ful information  for  pipe  smokers. 
Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Tobacconists  since  1877. 
1  f  1 

Ask  for  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  o>- 
Edgewortk  in  SUee  form.  Sold  everywhere. 
All  sizes,  15i  pocket  package  to  pound  hu- 
viidortin.  Also  sizes  iv  vacuum  packed  tins. 


'Have  you  ever  seen  a  dream  walking?" 


MADE  FROM  THE 


THAT  GROWS 
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The  Sewing  Machine  Man 

{Continued  from  Page  13) 
time,  that  one  of  us  was  insane. 
He  began  to  fuss  over  the  machine 
and.  trusting  that  he  would  not  be- 
come violent  for  a  while,  I  scur- 
ried off  in  search  of  black  cloth. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not 
a  piece  of  black  cloth  in  the  house. 
In  fact,  cloth  of  any  kind  seemed 
to  be  at  a  premium.  I  did,  how- 
ever, manage  to  rip  a  portion  of 
green  cloth  from  the  old  billiard 
table  in  the  attic,  and  hoping  that 
Mr.  Haliburton  would  be  color 
blind  as  well  as  crazy,  I  returned 
to  the  room  only  to  find  that  he 
had  disappeared. 

A  gurgling  noise  came  from  the 
stairs  and  I  dashed  out  of  the  room 
suspecting  I  know  not  what.  There 
he  was.  loaded  down  with  a  great 
box-like  affair  which  threatened  to 
down  him  at  any  moment.  The 
gurgling  noise  proceeded  from  his 
throat  which  had  somehow  become 
swathed  in  a  mass  of  electric  cord. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
holy,  is  this  thing.'"  1  asked,  un- 
winding the  wire  from  his  neck  and 
helping  him  up  the  stairs. 

"This,  in  the  name  of  science," 
he  said  as  soon  as  he  could  talk,  "is 
the  new  Haliburton  portable  sew- 
ing machine." 

Ah,  so  that  was  it!  He  was  a 
salesman  after  all.  I  had  been 
tricked.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  read 
the  entire  article.  How  I  missed 
those  other  chapters!  But  the  dam- 
age was  done  and  I  had  to  go  on. 
The  machine  was  mounted  on  roll- 
ers to  make  it  portable  and  so  both 
of  us,  by  putting  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  succeeded  in  getting  it 
into  the  room. 

"Now  then."  he  said,  when  both 
machines  were  ready  for  operation, 
"I'm  going  to  run  yours."  He 
placed  the  green  cloth  under  the 
little  claws  and  started  the  motor. 
No  sooner  had  it  begun  to  stitch 
along  smoothly  than  he  shut  off  the 
current  and  held  his  hands  high  in 
the  air. 

"Horrible!"   he  exclaimed.   "Did 


you  hear  it?" 

"Certainly,"  I  said.  "Didn't 
you?" 

He  ignored  my  question.  "Do 
you  see  that  stitching?" 

I  said  that  I  did.  Then  he  asked 
me  if  I  knew  how  to  fix  it.  I  ad- 
mitted my  total  ignorance  of  the 
mysteries  of  sewing  machines. 

"Good,  "  he  said,  and  proceeded 
to  turn  little  wheels  and  screws.  He 
evidently  knew  his  business,  be- 
cause the  next  time  he  started  the 
machine,  it  sounded  like  a  cement 
mixer  gone  wild,  and  the  stitches 
buckled  and  looped  the  loop  to  per- 
fection. 

"Now,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
completely  wrecked  our  machine. 
"I'll  show  you  the  difference."  He 
sat  down  at  the  new  machine  and. 
with  the  air  of  a  conjurer  about  to 
bring  forth  the  rabbit,  he  pressed 
the  starting  button.  There  was  no 
sound  whatever.  "Do  you  hear 
that?"  he  asked  gleefully,  the  glint 
of  triumph  in  his  eyes. 

"No,"  I  said,  very  simply. 

"And  why  not?"  he  asked 
rhetorically,  holding  his  right  fore- 
finger dramatically  in  the  air. 
"Why?     Because  ..." 

"Because  your  cord  isn't  plugged 
in,  "   I  finished. 

He  looked  disappointed  and  made 
the  connection.  Then,  as  the  ma- 
chine began  to  hum  with  as  much 
noise  as  ours  had  made  before  he 
fixed  it.  he  shouted:  "Did  vou  ever 
make  a  dress?  " 

It  was  my  turn  to  say,  "Sir!" 
but  I  let  it  pass  as  a  slip.  "No."  I 
said.      "Did  you?" 

"It  would  be  a  pleasure  on  this 
machine,"  he  said,  again  ignoring 
my  question. 

I  was  getting  darn  tired  of  his 
ignorance.  "What  else  can  you 
do?"  I  asked,  shouting  to  make  my- 
self heard  over  the  roaring. 

He  had  evidently  been  told  that 
there  was  always  an  answer  for 
everything  and  so  he  said:  "1!! 
stitch  your  initials  in  cloth." 

"Fine,"  I  yelled,  "but  excuse  me 
for  a  moment."  I  ran  down  the 
stairs,    taking   two   and   three   steps 


at  a  time,  lunged  into  the  living 
room,  and  seized  my  magazine.  I 
had  almost  finished  the  last  para- 
graph when  Sidney  came  stagger- 
ing into  the  room  carrying  the  ma- 
chine, his  mustache  a  bit  awry. 

"I   did   it!"   he  cried   exultantly. 

"I  didn't."  I  said.  "But  I'm  go- 
ing to  now.  It  doesn't  say  to  in 
the  book,  but  I  haven't  quite  fin- 
ished." I  grasped  him  firmly  be- 
tween my  thumb  and  forefinger  and 
carried  him   out   the   door. 

■i-   ♦  ^ 

"On  her  eighteenth  birthday,  I 
gave  my  daughter  her  first  front 
door  key.  " 

"That  was  the  proper  modern 
spirit,   old  man.  " 

"Not  necessarily  —  I  just  got 
tired  having  her  knock  off  the  milk 
bottles  crawling  through  the  pan- 
try window."  — Pelican 

«>  ♦  «> 

They  call  some  women  Amazons 
because  they  are  so  wide  at  the 
mouth.  — Phoenix 

<?>♦<?> 

If  all   the  students   who  slept  in 
class   were  placed  end   to  end   they 
would  be  much  more  comfortable. 
— Kitty -Kat 
«■  ♦  <r 

Nit  passing  through  hospital 
ward,    "Good   moaning,   boys." 

— Loq 

<^  ♦  <^ 

"This  is  a  hell  of  a  dump."  re- 
marked Saint  Peter  as  he  sent  an- 
other load  of  sinners  down. 

— Dirge 

■*♦<»- 

Break,    Break.    Break. 

On  the  cold  gray  stones.  O  sea: 
But  1  bet  you  could  break  for  forty 
years. 

And  not  be  as  broke  as  me. 

— Skipper 

<s~   ^   .-s^ 

"Say.  waiter  this  coffee  is  noth- 
ing  but   mud.  " 

"\'es.  certainly  it  is.  It  was 
ground  this  morning.  "       — Log 
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LOVE  FOR  A  LIVING 

{Continued  from  Page  1 1  ) 
and  not  you,  but  your  father, 
blackguard  that  he  was,  had 
squeezed  out  of  people  who  could 
least  afford  to  lose  it.  Because  of 
that  fact,  I  was  no  good.  I  was  a 
spineless  creature  who  let  a  wom- 
an support  him.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter that  I  tried  to  make  up  through 
my  own  actions  the  misdeeds  of 
your  family.  That  made  no  dif- 
ference. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Pennington,  all 
right.  I  have  tried,  and  Virginia 
has  tried  to  play  the  game  according 
to  decent  rules,  but  you  and  the 
rest  of  your  society  won't  let  us. 
If  it  is  money,  more  money  than 
we  have  any  use  for,  that  you  want 
me  to  get,  watch  me!  I'll  make 
more  money  than  you  ever  saw." 
(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 
«>  ♦  «> 

"Are  you  determined  to  neckT' 
"Yes.  I  have  my  head  set  on  it." 


ALIAS  LOT'S  W^IFE 

{Continued  from  Page  8) 
enough  to  learn  how  to  think 
for  yourselves,  you're  crazy.  But 
you're  also  crazy  if  you  don't  at- 
tach the  right  kind  of  importance  to 
the  cigarettes  that  glow  in  the  dark: 
the  lip-stick  that  won't  stay  five 
minutes  on  feminine  lips  but  that 
won't  come  out  of  masculine  col- 
lars, and  all  of  the  atmosphere  of 
confetti  and  toy  ballons. 

Maybe  it's  "kid  stuff"  and  I'm 
perennially  adolescent.  But  there's 
one  other  thing  about  graduation  I 
didn't  mention.  Somehow  or  other 
it  cuts  you  off  from  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  is  a  barrier  set  up. 
somehow,  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  enter  into  the  collegiate 
carnival  with  the  same  free  spirit 
you  had  before  graduation.  As  for 
me.  I  have  only  one  regret.  I  didn't 
spend  enough  time  on  that  pier  be- 
hind the  library,  or  the  big  rock 
in  the  park.  "Gather  ye  rosebuds  " 
— I   learnt  this  in   collitch.   too  — 


"while  ye  may."  children. 

And  now  be  off  with  you,  chil- 
dren, and  play  your  games.  Old 
Uncle  Rip  is  going  back  for  another 
nice  long  sleep. 


Did  you  hear  the  one  about  fhe 
painter  who  sat  down  and  got  a  little 
behind  in  his  work? 
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Vista  del  Lago 

NO  MAN'S  LAND 

Enjoy  the  Clublike  Atmosphere 
Amid  Spanish  Surroundings 


OPEN  EVERY  EVENING 

PRICES  ATTRACTIVE  TO 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

NO  COVER  OR  MINIMUM 
CHARGE  AT  ANY  TIME 

OPEN  FOR  RENTALS 

FOR  DETAILS  CALL  CATERING  MANAGER 

WILMETTE  4400 


GOOD 
PRINTING 


Good  printing  reflects  the  character  of  any 
activity.  It  inspires  confidence.  It  creates 
prestige.  It  produces  results.  And  it  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  colorless  "just  print- 
ing." If  in  your  school  activities  you  want 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  good  printing 
.  .  .  want  to  learn  all  those  little  unexpected 
touches  which  make  up  our  service,  phone 
us.  It  malces  no  difference  whether  the  job 
is  big  or  small — we'll  be  glad  to  help  you 
solve    your    printing    problem. 

LLOYD   HOLLISTER   INC. 


V^ilmette  4300 
Sheldrake  5687 


Greenleaf  4300 
Winnetka  2000 


|VpKtM\V\ViEf  TIEIKIN  pUIDPlF  pAIRIROT 
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To  FACULTY 
and  STUDENTS 


We  Offer 
Three  8x10  Buff 
Por+ral+s  for  $  1 0 

(Regular   price   $20.00) 

All  sittings  to  be  made  In  the  studio 

Make    Your    Appointment    Now 


Eugene  L.  Ray 

OFFICIAL   PHOTOGRAPHER 

tor 
NORTHWESTERN    UNIVERSITY 

Studio:  1606  Chicago  Ave.  Evanston 


"Phil"   May 
N.  U. 


"Ful"  Thornton 
U.  of  I. 


THE  SHIP 

1767  HOWARD  ST. 

MONARCH  OLD  TIMES 
ON  DRAUGHT 

Fine  Steaks,  Chicken  or  Fish 
from  the  Galley 

Sandwiches  You'll  Enjoy 

Hop  aboard  and  try  the  salty  atmos- 
phere of  an  Old  Clipper  Ship 

You'll  meet  your  friends  here,  too! 


YES!  YOU!! 


Hal   Logan        Sally  Cook 

Dale  Miller    Molly  Murbach 

J.  D.  Laux    GInny  McLean 

Ned   Hulllnger Janet   Hill 

Henry  Cowap Nancy   Lewis 

A  bachelor  is  a  man  who  never  makes  the  same 
mistake  once.  — Phoenix 

<s>       ♦       «■ 

Here's  to  the  girl  who  steals,  lies  and  swears — 
steals    into   your    arms,    lies    there,    and    swears    she'll 

never  love  another.  — Puppet 

<i^       4       .^ 

Mother:   "Sonny,  don't  use  such  bad  words." 
Son:   "Shakespeare  used  them.  " 
Mother:   '"Well,  don't  play  with  him." 

— Exchange 
-«>       ♦       <^ 

Nurse:  That  mental  case  in  213  has  taken  to  writ- 
ing poetry. 

Doctor:  Oh,  oh!  A  turn  for  the  verse,  huh.'' 

^       ♦       <«> 
Mary  had  a  little  dog 
■Who  tons  of  fleas  did  hatch. 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 
The  dog  sat  down  to  scratch. 

Norman  F.  Elliott 

Teacher:  Johnny,  give  us  a  sentence  using  the 
word,  "torture." 

Johnny:  A  heavy  knock  hit  the  door  and  he  leaped 
from  her  embrace,  exclaiming,  "I  torture  husband  was 
in  Texas!  ' 
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DIRGE 
Oh,  pity  the  poor  Exchange  editor, 

The  man  with  the  scissors  and  paste, 
Oh,  think  of  the  ipan  who  must  read  all  the  jokes. 

And  think  of  the  hours  he  wastes. 

He  sits  at  his  desk  until  midnight, 

How  worried  and  pallid  he  looks 
As  he  scans  through  the  college  comics 

And  reads  all  the  funny  books. 

This  joke  he  can't  clip — it's  too  dirty. 

This  story's  no  good — it's  too  clean. 
This  woman   won't  do — she's  too  shapely. 

This  chorus  girl's  out — it's  obscene. 

The  jokes  are  the  same,  full  of  co-eds, 
And  guys  who  get  drunk  on  their  dates. 

Bathtubs,  sewers,  and  freshmen. 
And  stories  of  unlawful  mates. 

Jokes  about  profs  and  their  readers. 

Jokes  about  overdue  bills. 
Jokes  about  girls  in  their  boudoirs. 

And  each  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

.Jokes  about  brides  buying  twin  beds, 

Jokes  about   unwanted  kids. 
Jokes  about  Scotchmen  and  Frenchmen, 

Jokes  about  Irish  and  Yids. 

The  clips  must  be  clean  for  the  mother. 
The  clips  must  have  sex  for  the  boys. 

The  clips  must  be  packed  full  of  humor, 
Or  the  editor  raises  a  noise. 

The  cracks  must  have  fire  and  sparkle. 
Sprinkled  with  damn,  louse,  and  hell. 

The  blurbs  must  be  pure — and  yet  filthy. 
Or  the  manager  swears  it  won't  sell. 

Oh,  pity  the  man  with  the  clipper. 

He's  only  a  pawn  and  a  tool. 
In  trying  to  keep  his  jokes  dirty  and  clean 
He's  usually  kicked  out  of  school. 

— Pelican 
^       ♦       <$> 

DITTIES  AND  SUCH 
They  sent  her  to  school  to  learn  to  thin-ik. 
But  she  couldn't  forego  an  occasional  win-ik. 
A  poor  boy  passed  and  stopped  to  blin-ik. 
And  now  she  is  chained  to  the  kitchen  sin-ik. 

?•        ♦       -?^ 

SORORITY  SONG  OF  HOPE 
The  vests  are  draped  with  so  many  nice  pins, 
We  should  all  be  hopeful  in  spite  of  our  sins. 


GOOD 


Multigraphing  and 

Mimeographing 

Form  Letters 

Bulletins  -  Notices 

Addressing 


ACCURATE 
CAREFUL 


TYPING     THEMES, 
THESES,  MANUSCRIPTS 


EVANSTON 

LETTER  SERVICE 

Fourth  Floor,  615  DAVIS  STREET 

UNI.  6145  Evanston 

H.ARRiET  E.  Richardson 


DISTINCTIVE  WORK 
TYPES  STUDIED 


Beauty  Shop 

Orrington  Hotel  Enanston,  Illinois 

Phone  University  0800 


Judge — "On   what  grounds  do  you  ask  for  a  di- 
vorce i" ' ' 

Wife — "Insanity,   your  Honor.      I  put  crackers  in 
his  bed,  and  he  ate  them  all." 
Judge — "Is  that  all?" 

Wife — "No,  your  Honor.     After  he  had  eaten  the 
crackers  he  wanted  to  know  who  stole  his  soup." 

— Buccaneer 
(j^       ♦       ^ 

Shakespeare:   "How's  your  drama?" 
Wicherley;  "Fine,  how's  your  dranpa?" 

— W  id  oiv 


INC^ 


Molly  came  home  from  her  first  visit  to  Sunday 
school  carrying  a  small  bag  of  chocolates. 

"Why,  Molly,  where  ciid  you  get  the  chocolates?" 
asked  her  mother. 

Molly  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"I  bought  them  with  the  nickel  you  gave  me,"  she 
said,  "the  minister  met  me  at  the  door  and  got  me 
in  for  nothing." 

— Pelican 


Hello,  is  this  the  Girl  Reserves? 

Yes. 

Well,  reserve  me  a  nice  blonde  for  Tuesday  night. 

— Puppet 
«>       ♦       ^ 

Stude — "Let's  give  a  cheer  for  college  comics." 
Stewed — "Raw!   Raw!   Raw!" 

— Temple  Owl 


Don't  question  your  wife's  judgment- 
she  married. 


<» 


look  who 


-Log 


In  Washington  they  tell  the  story  of  a  golfing 
clergyman  who  had  been  badly  beaten  on  the  links 
by  a  parishioner  30  years  his  senior,  and  had  returned 
to  the  clubhouse  rather  disgruntled. 

"Cheer  up.  "  his  opponent  said,  "remember,  you 
win  at  the  finish.  You'll  probably  be  burying  me 
some  day." 

"Even   then,  "    said    the   preacher 
hole." 


it    will    be   your 
— Exchange 


<s>       ♦       <8> 
SHE  IS  NICE 
Men  in  session  after  dinner, 
ist    M. — And    I    tell    you,    I've 
kissed  the  girls  at  Vassar,  kissed  the 
ladies    of    Bryn    Mawr,    kissed    the 
university    beauty    queen,    but    I've 
yet   to  get   greater  enjoyment   than 
when  I  kiss  my  own  wife. 

2nd    M.    (enthusiastically) — By 
George,  you're  right! 
Painful  silence. 

— Exchange 


Professor    (to   unruly   freshman):    "Boy.    tell    me, 
what  has  become  of  your  ethics?" 

Freshman:    "Oh,  sir,   I  traded  it  in  long  ago  for  a 
Hudson." 

— Red  Cat 
<$>       ♦       ^ 

Customer:   I  want  something  to  wear  around   my 
dormitory. 

Salesgirl:   And  how  large  is  your  dormitory? 

— Red  Cat 

<^       ♦       ■^ 

She  was  just  the  upholsterer's  daughter,  and  so  she 
would  only  go  sofa. 

^       ♦       «> 

He  married  Helen, 

Hell  ensued: 
He  left  Helen, 
Helen  sued. 

— Exchange 
<?>  ♦  <?^ 

"Is  the  doctor  in?" 
"No.  he  went  out  for  lunch.  ' 
"Will  he  be  in  after  lunch?" 
"No,    that's    what    he   went   out 
after." 

— Froth 


the  nniverisit^ 

studentis'  store 


TEXT  BOOKS 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


FOUNTAIN  PENS 


HABERDASHERY 


SPORTING  GOODS 
WOMEN'S  DRESSES 


€HAI\DLER'$ 


fountain  square 


evanston 


IRVING  JAFFEE 

Winner  of  1 ,000  medals  and 
trophies,  including  3  Olym- 
pic Skating  Championships, 
Jaffee  has  brought  the  high- 
est skating  honors  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  Asked  recently  if 
he  was  a  steady  smoker, 
Jaffee  said,  "Yes,  but  that 
goes  for  Camels  only.  1 
have  to  keep  my  wind,  you 
know,  and  healthy  nerves." 


TRY  THIS  TEST 


:eady  Smokers  turn  to  Camels 


You've  often  seen  his  name  and  picture 
in  tlie  papers— Jaflfee,  the  city-bred 
boy  from  the  U.  S.  A.  who  beat  the 
best  Olympic  skaters  that  Europe  had 
to  offer,  and  became  the  skating  cham- 
pion of  the  world!  Speaking  of  speed 
skating  and  cigarettes,  Jaffee  says: 
"It  takes  healthy  nerves  and  plenty  of 
wind  to  be  an  Olympic  skating  cham- 
pion. I  find  that  Camels,  because  of 


their  costlier  tobaccos,  are  mild  and 
likable  in  taste.  And,  what  is  even 
more  important  to  a  champion  athlete, 
they  never  upset  the  nerves. " 

Change  to  Camels  and  note  the 
difference  in  your  nerves...  in  the 
pleasure  you  get  from  smoking ! 
Camels  are  milder. ..  have  a  better 
taste.  They  never  upset  your  nerves. 
Begin  today! 


IT  IS  MORE  FUN  TO  KNOW 

Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE  E.XPENSIVE 
tobaccos  than  any  other  popular  brand. 


CAMEL'S 

COSTUER 

TOBACCf 


Draw  a  line  20  inches  long  on  the  edge  of  a 
newspaper.  Stick  a  straight  pin  in  the  exact 
center.  Place  a  forefinger  on  either  side  of 
the  pin.  Close  your  eyes  . . .  try  to  measure 
off  quickly  the  distances  by  moving  both 
hands  at  the  same  time.  Have  a  watcher  stop 
you  when  you  reach  the  edge.  See  if  both 
your  fingers  have  moved  the  same  distance. 
Most  people  try  this  at  least  six  times  be- 
fore both  hands  come  out  evenly. 

FranU  Crilley  iCamel  smoker),  famous  deet*' 
&ea  diver,  completed  the  test  on  his  second  try. 


NEVER  GET  ON 
YOUR  NERVES 

NEVER  TIRE 

YOUR  TASTE 


